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I should need, such as a belt and an entrenching tool. This last thing began to prey on my mind, but, fortunately for my mental peace, the quartermaster at length produced one. At nights we played, as our chief amusement, reckless and erratic games of poker.
On the third day of our internment Major Roy Oliver, brisk and confident, turned up at the camp. He told us that General Bols wished to give us a briefing immediately. It was a relief to our taut nerves to know that shortly we would be told the best or worst. We trooped down the long concrete roads of this ugly, rectangular town, trying to discover the system by which the huts were numbered. At last we found the right hut, and were admitted to a bare Nissen exactly like all the rest. The General was there, alone, standing rather like a schoolmaster, with a pointer, in front of a large map spread on blackboards. He was tall, slim, fair, young-looking for his forty-odd years—a smiling, debonair Anglo-Saxon, wearing a coloured choker, fixed with a pin, instead of collar and tie. We were introduced one by one, and the General shook each cordially by the hand. Then we sat on forms, listening with rapt attention, while he unfolded a story of life or death.
British Second Army, we were-told, were to attack across the river between the towns of Emmerich and Wessel. Eighteenth U.S. Airborne Corps, consisting of two divisions, namely the Sixth British and the Seventeenth U.S. Airborne Division, were to be a "bonus" to this attack.
"I mean by that," said the General, in his level, matter-of-fact tones, "that the main attack across the river by Twelve Corps on the right and Thirty Corps on the left will take place in any event. Our participation is entirely dependent on the weather. If the weather holds, we shall be a bonus—a large and satisfactory bonus if you like, but nevertheless something which need not decisively affect the action. Ninth American Army will cross on the right of the British Second. We may have one hell of a scrap for forty-eight hours or a week. Then again, if the weather holds and traffic control works, we may have one of the finest skelters across Europe you can imagine. If the weather is unfavourable, theram into two jeeps. We then began to speed through London's traffic, heading past Marble Arch and through Bayswater, keeping up a\ ,                          The delay might run to hours.   On the other hand
